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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Virginia's Attitude Toward Slavery and Secession. By Beverley B. 
Munford. Publishers : Longmans, Green and Company, 91 and 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York. London, Bombay and Calcutta. 

This work from the pen of an alumnus of William and Mary College 
is as creditable to the heart as it is to the mind of the talented author. 
It is an evidence at once of love for his native state and a zealous search 
after historic truth. The author wastes no unnecessary words, uses 
no irritating or provoking language, but sober, earnest, eminently frank 
and fair, he proceeds in a steady flow from the beginning of his book 
to the end. There are three great points which Mr. Munford makes 
plain. The first is that Virginia contributed more to the making, ex- 
pansion and consolidation of the Union than any other State, or 
probably than all the other States. The second is that her action in 
different crises, especially in the crisis of secession, was dictated by the 
dire necessity of choosing between alternatives not of her making. Thus 
Virginia did not secede because of the triumph of a sectional party in 
the North, or the election of Lincoln, but because President Lincoln 
himself placed before her the alternative of fighting the North or fight- 
ing the South. In making war upon Virginia and invading her soil, 
the government abandoned the principle of its own establishment, that 
"government was based on the consent of the governed" — a principle 
by which the American colonies justified their resistance to Great 
Britain. To say that, in addition to the wishes of the colonies, it re 
quired success in arms to make the Revolution right is no more than 
saying that might is right; and if this was all that the men of '76 
intended, it did not require a formal, state paper like the Declara- 
tion of Independence to set out the doctrine. "To the Virginians of 
1861," says Mr. Munford, "it was an anachronism to talk in America, 
after the Declaration of Independence and the war with Great Britain 
about the right of self-government, in three millions of people, as being 
dependent upon force." Was it possible for any enlightened govern- 
ment in modern times to deny statehood to eight millions of people, 
when it was accorded to the little South American powers and even to 
the small negro republics of Hayti and San Domingo? 

Who began the war? Mr. Munford shows that five out of seven of 
Lincoln's cabinet were of the opinion as expressed to the President, that 
sending arms and provisions to Fort Sumter would inaugurate a civil 
war ; and if this was the view of his own chosen advisers, could the 
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Southern people be blamed for considering the expedition an attack, 
and repelling it. Mr. Munford shows that it was a play for position 
on the part of Lincoln, since having made up his mind to use force, 
he wished to fire the Northern heart by bringing about what might be 
deemed in the North an insult to the flag. Was this dignified or worthy 
conduct ? 

This excellent book ought to have an extended sale ; and in hope 
that it will pass through many editions, I venture to make a few sug- 
gestions : To render the work as complete as possible, some account 
should be given of the remarkable crusade against slavery of Bishop 
Coke, one of the two first Methodist Bishops in the South. His appeal 
to the conscience of the slaveholders in Virginia, among whom he went 
freely and boldly, was attended in 1787, by numerous petitions against 
slavery. Then the position of Virginia during the nullification days, 
when the complaint of the South turned on the tariff might be showed 
up to advantage in connection with her attitude in 1861. There were 
similar efforts at intervention and a similar position taken as to the 
coercion of states. 

In one particular I think Mr. Munford is at cross purposes with 
himself. He devotes much space to showing the difficulties of emancipa- 
tion in the Southern states, but tells, too, of the small proportion of 
slaveholders in Virginia and in the army, seeming thereby to suggest 
that these and their families were the only people interested in slavery. 
But if this were true, why should the difficulties in regard to emancipa- 
tion have been so insurmountable? 

The position is simply untenable, for in making an estimate of 
those who were interested in slavery an account would have to be taken 
of creditors and all having expectations, which in the opinion of Mr. 
D. W. Mitchell, would swell the number to "three fourths or more 
of the native population." Quarterly, II., 277. To illustrate, there are 
over 100,000 people in the city of Richmond, very few of whom own 
farm or farm stock of any kind, but is it not true that the inhabitants of 
Richmond are all more or less dependent upon the agricultural condi- 
tions of the State at large? 

Against the idea that Virginia fought for slavery, a more telling 
argument may be found in the sentiments of the secessionists and 
Unionists in the convention. The former chiefly belonged to the Demo- 
cratic party. They owned few slaves and their action was placed upon 
the question of honor in resenting alien dictation and upon the danger 
of delay. The latter class were chiefly composed of Whigs, who con- 
stituted as a rule, the great slaveholders. The leaders of these almost 
without exception (Baldwin, Summers, Carlile, etc.) considered slavery 
"a social, political and economical blessing," which would be much safer 
in the Union than out of it. 



